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Chhandogya-Upanrishad. 


“This so solid-seeming world, after 
all, is but an air-iniage over Me, | 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand:fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflex of our 
inward force, the phantasy of owr 


dream. ”—Caz‘lyl 
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HE Theosophical Thinker of 
Madras has changed its name 

and styles itself Thinker, perbaps, 
to shew that it will in future deal 
with all religions from an inpartial 
point of view and not from its old 
theosophical way of looking at 
things. But it appears that though 
the title is changed the spirit is the 
same. Everything outside the charm- 
ed theosophical circle, is, according 
to this thoughtful critic “oracular 
ignorance and illiberal criticism.” 
The Thinker defends Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s liberal method’ of showerin 
the titles “Sannyasi,” “Swami,’ d 
“Sannyasini” on foreigners and says 
that everyone who works for Hu- 
manity isa Sannyasi. Tbe phrase 
“working for Humanity” is very 


current now-a-days especially dniong 


those Hindus who have réceived 
leasons at the feet of European ladies. 
We do not mean the Eyropean 
ladies who preside over the Zennana 
Missions but our own familiar 


Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant.’ 
It is true that a being who has 
lost all sense of self and has devoted 
his whole life to the cause of 
Humanity is a true Sannyasi ; 
but after all, it remains to be seen 
whether such a class of beings is so 
cheap as to be picked up anywhere 
and by anybody. Mere renunciation 
of all family ties and the ordinary 
pursuit after wealth do not constitute 
a Sannyasi. There are other 
springs of action sich as Honor, 
Celebrity, Fame and a world-wide 
Reputation. Who can prové tidy 
the above are not thd springs of” 
action of a great number df the 
so-called Sannyasis of thd reserit 
day? Is not á trie Sdniyasi ag 
rare as a Phosnix who beitig consumed. 
by’ the fire of wisddni wakes up tos 
new and higher spiritual life? Here’ 
is the specimen of & recently cons 
verted French lády upon whom 

Vivekánaridá haa affixed | the label — 
“Iwami” Here js. a full-fledged’ 
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lady Swami, of course, full of 
dnandé with which Vivekananda 
has filled her! 
writes: “The other day an address 
was announced to be given by “An 
Oriental Nun,” Swami Abhyananda, 
anun of the order of Sannyasini of 
India. Attired in a long straight 
snuff-colored robe with silken sash 
and necktie, and wearing a piceadilly 
collar and white cuffs the lecturer 
turned out to be a French woman, 
who professed to be a convert to the 
teaching of Buddha?” 

We should remark that the new 
class of Karma-yogis who have 
arisen of late must have “silken, 
rash and necktie” and French shoes 
attached to their yellow robes! The 
New Sannyasi like the New Woman 
should live in splendid hotels and 
(instead of being Mouni) should 
. deliver as many speeches as his 
breath will allow him to do. If 
you ask him, what do all these 
mean? He will promptly answer : 

“Tam working for Humanity ?” 
The world has become richer no 
doubt. by the suddern appearance 
of a multitude of workers for humanity 
at the expense, of course, of the 
‘highest Ideal of the Hindoos! Take 
‘a homeless, friendless, wandering 
Paramhansa, the product of ancient 
Hinduism and place at his side the 
‘so-called “ worker for Humanity ” 
of the present day and you will find 
how meagre the latter (with all his 
professions) looks! The difference 
is as great as between the centurian 
oak which bas braved a thousand 
tempests and the tiny shrub which 
trembles at every gale! 


% %*# 
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We are told very gravely that the 
matted lock, the yellow robe and the 
austerity of the an Sannyasi are 
externala with which the-soul has no 
gonniection whatever, Whether a 
Person clothes himeelf with purple 
‘robes or with beggarly rags, whether 
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A contemporary- 


the mass and not for the 


Space and Time. 
realize this fully. 
* 
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he eats on a golden dish or begs 
from door to door are matters of no 
moment. The real Sannyasi is s 
mental being within the eover of the 
physical body. Ifthe mind is pure 
what need is there of paying atten- 
tion to the externals ? 

The ahove remarks are no doubt 
very wise. But it is based on a wrong 
conception of the nature of man. 

. To the mankind of the present 
day overwhelmed with the affections 
of the physical body the absence of 
all forms is a great bindranee to his 
epiritual progress, The yellow robe 
and the matted hair create a spiri- 
tual surrounding by attracting the 
spiritual nature of every person who 
comes in contact with them. On 
the other hand, a luxurious style 
often creats an worldly atmosphere. 
in the majority of cases. ‘There 
may be exceptions to the above rule, 
but the expections are few and far 
between. The moral teacher should 
give directions for the guidance of 

(itanes of 
a few exceptional natures. He should 
not regard every man an embodied 
Buddha. Tt is essential that the 
averge man is order to scale the 
spiritual Jadder should be made to 
go through forms again and again 
in order to reach his goal. Form is 


the great moulder of a man’s CRAPA- 
rors trenitect of a preat aula 


uture. Spiritual surround! Tê- 
mind us again and again of the 
invisible world into which we shall 
have to enter after leaving the 
mortal coil. The sound of the bell, 
the awful serenity of the temple, the 
fragrance of the incense are so many 
incentives to the spiritual ambition 


of man. A religion devoid of - all 


forms is suited to a microscopic 
minority and not to the vast masses 
of the human race. Even our thoughts - 
are formal and we cannot think 
anything beyond tne universal forms, 
Let our critics 


% % 
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Is Paris there is a sect formed for 
the purpose of worshipping the 
Devil. Itis doubtful if the Devil 
worshipper show any poorer taste 
than the dollar worshippers, who are 
his active agents. Indeed, of the 
two, the former appears the least 
harmful. Twentieth Century. 


+ 
* * 


When death attaks man his body 
is thrown aside with fuel and other 
trifles, his kinmen follow him not, 
but Religion goeth with him in the 
next world. Smriti 


x 


Kurozumi, the Japanese religious 
teacher, prescribes the following 
method of what he calls “holy brea- 
thing”: “Standing under the rays 
of the sun expel the breath from the 
lungs, repeating this process three 
times. ‘Then, banishing all other 
thought, let the whole heart be 
filled with gratitude for the blessedness 
bestowed by heaven. Turn the face 
towards the morning sun and slowly 
inhale the positive spirit. Hold 
the breath for a short time, then 
turn to one side and let it slowly 
pass from the lungs. When cight 
or nine tenths have escaped, inhale 
as before. 'l'he breath inhaled should 
be as much as possible ; that exhaled 
should be a little less.” 


* 
* * 


It is mentioned in the Shástras 
that the Rámáyana was written 
some thousands of years before 
the birth of Ráma. It is also 
written in the Mahdbhdrdta that 
just before the battle of Kuruketra 
Arjuna saw all the events of the 
great battle before his mind’s eye 
even to the minutest details. Again, 
in the Yoga Bashista Ramdydna 
it is said that Sree Krishna will give 
to Arjuna a number of advices on 
the eve of the great battle and those 
advices exactly tally with those 
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contained in the Bhagabdt Gitd. 
Will any our readers say what all 
these mean? What bearing have 
these on the doctrines of free-will 
and predestination? We reserve 
the solution of this enigma for a 
future issue, 


% 
* # 


It is better that the conduct of 
our public men should be liable to 
fair criticism, for criticism mends 
many an error and sets men in the 
right track. Neither the intellectual 
grandeur of a man nor his actions 
should deter us from weighing him 
in the balance of true criticism. 
Party-interest, sectarian predirposi- 
tion, personal liking, should ail 
be forgotten while submitting the 
conduct of a great man in the dry 
light of criticism. The Light has 
always been true to the above 
principles since its very existence. 
lt has cared neither for the interest 
of the party nor for its own in 
speaking out boldly what it con- 
Almost single- 
handed the Light of the East has 
attacked the vayvaries of such an 
influential and powerful body as the 
Theosophical Society and in doing 
so it has sacrified to some extent 
its own interest. It has always 
sympathised almost with a brotherly 
feeling with the missionary work 
of Swami Vivekánand in America, 
Vivikánanda is a Hindu or more 
properly a Hindu of Hindus. Hig 
labours in the far West have done 
an immense service for the material 
civilization of the West. No doubt 
the Theosophical Society paved the 
way long ago, so it was very easy 
for the Swami to make a mark in 
no time. Still his intellectual 
capacities, the ardour of his mind, 
his quick imagination, his renuncia- 
tion—all these are admirable. But 
when it is said by some of his over- 
enthusiastic partizgns that ‘all that 
he does is without any blemish, we . 
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dre bound to say that we fail to sym- 
pathize with such a judgment. His 
careless way of showering the titles, 
Sannyasi and Sannyasini to European 
entlemen and Freneb ladies clearly 
shows that he cares more for a 
wide-world reputation than for true 
gpiritual work. We are reminded 
here of the lines of the Bhagabat 
Gita which says, “Among thousand, 
men one directs his attention to 
Me and even of those who direct 
attention to Me, one in a thousand 
knows me truly.” 

Such an indiscriminate shower 
ef titles will lower the idea of a 
true Sannyasi in the eyes of the 
Europeans. It will shew clearly 
that a few months are only required 
to reach the spiritual level of a yogi. 

One of the Theosophical Journals 
remarke that it is the hidden past 
Karma whose re-appearance in this 
birth can raise any man at once to 
the level of the Sannyasi. This 
is true but at the same time it 
is very rare, so rare that we 
meet with such an expression - of 
past Karma in one case out of a 
thousand. If we meet with such 
examples in a number of cases we 
at once conelude that it is not the 
past Karma which is silently at 
work but something else, probabl 
the judgment of an individual 
‘lf everything is explained by occult 
method we do not understand how 
to form judgment on the conduct 
_ of individuals or how to understand, 
the various springs of action. 


% 
% 

Writes a correspondent in the 
Banner of Light: “As many remark- 
able phases of mediumsbip are 
reported from time to time through 
your paper, I think it not altogether 
out of the way to tell some of my 
experiences—though they are not 
uncommon to many who have in- 
vestigated the materializing phase 
‘of mediumship. I relate only what 
gepecially came to me personally— 
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in the physical. form.” 
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although others present had their 
own experiences also. 

“My spirit-wife, Katai,had advised 
me before-hand to go to Mrs. Stansbury: 
for materialization, and I visited her ~ 
three times,with the following results : 

“All being seated as usual, I soon 
had a visit from Katie, as she was 
always called. I urged her to come 
again and sing as she ysed to; she 
said she did net knew, but would 
try. Other spirits were coming con- 
tinually to their friends; one com-. 
menced to materialize in front of 
Mrs. Mason, who sings and plays 
the harp; when the form reached 
full size, Mrs. M. began to sing and 
play; Katie also sang the air 
through, then went to the cabinet. 

“My mother next eame ; then one. 
after another my brother's two | 
former wives, Mary and Elizabeth ;. 
then come Katie Laird, a school-. 
mate of sixty-five years ago, who 
passed away at sixteen or eighteen 
years of age in one of the interior 
towns of the State of Vermont. 

“The medium’s eontrel, “Rose 
Bud,” is very interesting in her 
manifestations, talking eontinually 
and fluttering about like a bird. 
She weaves her long mantle before 
the face of the visitors, sometimes 
two yards long, and allows them 
to take hold of the folds. She said 
“Abble” was there, trying to mate- 
rialize. Soon Abble came to the 
door, but didn’t seem to know where 
to go. She said’ some one there 
had her picture in his pocket. I 
then arose, and she ealled me by 
name ; I had a spirit picture of her; 
she was my youngest sister, who 
passed away at two and and a half 
years of age. 

“Spirits materialized all about the 
room in plain sight—behind our 
chairs, om the sofa, etc., and demate- 
rialized in full view of all. These 
two hours spent with spirits were 
very interesting to me, and were 
evidenty so to the others present 
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N expounding the ancient Sán- 
khya philosophy to king 
Janaka, Maharshi Bashista says in 
the 304th Chapter of the Maha- 
bharata :— 
“The full moon consists of t6 parts 
of which the original or the six- 
teenth part is kuown as the soma 


kald ( taxar). This soma kald 


never waxes nor wanes like the 
other fifteen parts but is always 
a constant quantity, Chiddtma 


(fwtrat) may be compared 


to this unchanging Soma and Mula 
Prakriti, the ten indrias, Buddhi, 


Chitta (fea), mind, Ahankar 
( aggre ) may be compared to the 


other fifteen parts of the moon. 
The latter fifteen parts are always 
lighted up by Chiddima. Chit 
(consciousness) is independent of 
them, but they are fully dependent 
on consciousness. When conscious- 
ness realizes its own nature as dis- 
tinct from its fifteen dependent 
parts, it takes leave for ever of the 
attributes of Prakriti and attains 
the supreme state.” 

To the above king Janaka raises 
the following objection “O prince 
of Sages, according to your state- 
ment the qualities of Prakriti are 
reflected on Purush; on the con- 
trary, the consciousness of Purush 
is reflected on Prakriti; Purush 
though inactive falsely regards it- 
self as active through the contact 
of Prakriti ; and Prakriti, though 
unconscious, feels itself conscious 
through the contact of Purush. Such 
eing the case itis always impose 
sible for Purush not to be affected 
by the influence of Prakriti. Con- 


sequently Moksha is never to be 
attained.” 

To the above Maharashi Bashista 
replied ao follows in substance; “O 
king, you have studied the Shdstras 
without understanding their true 
meaning. The attributes are never 
produced from consciousness which 
is altogether devoid of qualities. 
So the attributes are not inherent 
ia consciousness, This being the 
ease, the cause of the influence of 
Prakriti on Purush is not so 
much the vature of Purush itself 
who is free from qualities as the want 
of the proper discrimination of the 
true nature of Pra-kriti and 
Purush. Whenever Purush is 
able to conquer the various pas- 
sions of the mind he is able to re- 
linguish the false notion which im 
duces him to regard the physical 
body as his self and to realize the 
nature of spirit. The realization of 


the true nature of Jiva (ata) brings 


on simultaneously the realization of 
the true nature of Brahman. O 
king, the wise regard Jiva and 
Brahman as the same but the 
ignorant considers them different, 
When Purush tries to understand 
the nature of the 25th principle, 
it finds it illusive and at once 
reaches the twenty sixth known ag 
the all-pervading  attributeless, 


selfluminous Chit (fer). The 


unity of dimd is the purport of the 
true Shastra, its diversity is con« 
trary to its true spirit.” 

The last line of the quotation 
clearly states that the Atma is one 
and undivided. @audapada wha 
has written a commentary on the 
Sankhya Kérika holds the same 
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view. According to him soul is one 
( qa ) and not many ( ae ). 


The tendency of the modern 
Sánkhyas is to emphasize the plu- 
rality of the soul. They explain 
the passages of the Vedas where 
the unity of Atma is emphasized 
by saying thatthe unity of the 
Atma referred to in the Vedas im- 
plies only the unity as regards the 
nature of the multitude of souls. 
Every soul is of the same nature, 
therefore, they are one in a certain 
sense. Let us consider these con- 
tradictory statements regarding 
soul by the light of reasoning. The 
term “ one” or “many” can never be 
applied to the Atman. These 
terms denote material objects, ob- 
jects having form and shape. The 
epithet one (@@) can never be 


applied to Brahman. The Shastras 
use this epithet simply because they 
have no better word to express the 
idea of the absolute. Even in the 
world of manifestation space for, 
instance, cannot be said to be either 
one or many. It is not a material ob- 
ject aud so capable of divisions and 
sub-divisions. In the same sense 
the Atman is neither one nor many. 
It isinfinite. The ancient Sankhya 
philosophers called the Atman 
many from the standpoint of ex- 
perience ; but above and beyond 
t they posited the twenty-sixth 
principle, Brahman, to whom nei- 
ther the epithet one nor many is 
capable of application. 

In the 24th Chapter of Sreemat 
Bhadgbat, Krishna is expounding the 
Sankhya philosophy to his disciple 
Udhabba in the following manner. 
“O Uddhaba, I am going to ex- 
pound the doctrines of the Sánkhya 

hilosophy to you as ascertained 

y the ancient Rishis Hearing 
this you will be free from the bonds 
of pain and pleasure. At the time of 
Mubdpralaya vothing exists but the 
sccopiless reality Brahman. Even 
@t-§8e begiuning ofa Yuga when 
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men were possessed of the know- 
ledge of self there was but one rea- 
lity. This secondless reality be- 
comes divided into two aspects viz ; 


Prakriti (nafa) and Purush 
(yeu) at the time of creation. 


This is the whole truth.” 

From the above quotations 
we come to the conclusion that 
there is a great difference between 
the Ancient Sdnkhya philosophy 
and its modern development. Mr. 
Gough, an orientalist, very truly re- 
marks in his philosophy of the 
Upanishads as follows: “Iu fact, 
if we pay attention to the strictly 
Vedantic teaching of the Svetasvara 
Upanishad and the Bhagavadgita 
aud to the Sankhya language in 
which that teaching is couched, as 
also to the references they make ` 
to Kapila and Jaimini, the reputed 
authors of the Sankhya and yoga 
systems, the only conclusion that 
we can form is that the Saukhya is 
originally nothing morg than a 
nomenclature for the principles of 
the philosophy of the Upanishad 
and that the distinctive tenets of 
the subsequent Sáukhya school, 
viz., the independence and reality 
of Prakriti and the plurality of Pu- 
rushas are later developments. In 
its origin the Saénkhya appears to 
have been nothing more than a 
series of terms to note the snccess- 
ive emanations from Prakriti or 
May& It was only in later 
times that it became a separate 
philosophy.” 

By the few quotations given above 
are not meant that there are not 
passages in the whole Muahabhdrat 
or in the Bhágbat which inculcate 
the doctrine of the piurality of 
Purushas. There are some such 
passages but in them a relative 
view of the universe is taken z.¢., the 
Jivas are viewed from the ordinary 
stand-point, When it is said thet 
by the freedom (afm) of one 
self, other selves are uot. freed, it 
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simply means that the emancipa- 
tion of one Buddhi {iutellect) does 
not emancipate other Buddhis 
(intellects). In the Hindu Shas- 
tras a single thought is expressed 
in a variety of ways and it is often 
very difficult to determine whether 
the thought is expressed from the 
relative or from the absolute 
stand-point. The whole of the 
thirteenth Chapter of the Bhagbat 
Gité is full of Sánkhya teachings. In 
the thirty-second sloka of the same 
Chapter, Sree Krishna compares 


Atma ( arar ) to the all-pervading 


space denying thereby the plu- 
rality of selves, The doctrine of 
of the plurality of spiritual selves 
is childish in the extreme and ean- 
not stund a moment's criticism. 
What in fact, do we understand by 


the term spirit ( atat)? Surely, 


spirit is that which is devoid of the 
characteristics of matter. One of 
the main characteristics of matter 
is to occnpy space. Now as spirit 
is devoid of all the attributes which 
compose matter, it can never occupy 
space. An entity which does 
not occupy space cannot be boun- 
ded by another entity and conse- 
quently cannot be many. If there 


be more selves (aqrart)than one, each 
of them must be material for each 


of them will occupy space. The 
term “one” cannot also be appro- 
priately applied to spirit, for this 
term also denotes existence in space. 
The terms“ one” and “ many” are 
used to denote material attributes 
like other terms hardness, softness 
&e, Such being the case how can 
we consistently say that there are 
more selves than one? The mate- 
rialist may argue that there are 
more selves than one simply be- 
cause his self is material and is com- 
posed of a number of attributes. To 
say so is a mere contradiction of 
of terms on the part ofa spiritua- 
list. The Bhagabat Gitá 1s gene- 
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rally considered to be a Sánkhyá 
work, Most of the Sdnkhya terms 
are introduced in this remarkable 
book and the twenty-four cate- 
gories of Kapila are plainly enu- 
merated. Kapila is extolled as the 
prince of those sages who have 
attained final liberation (Ch. X. 
26). On the other hand, by the 
vast majority of the Veddutins the 
Git&é is considered to be a purely 
Vedantic work. There is no doubt 
that this work forms a part of the 
great epic Mahabharat as there 
are many allusions regarding it in 
many places of the latter work.. 
The composition bears the stamp 
of the diction of Veda Vyds. All 
these are cited as proofs that 
this work deals with Vedántic doc- 
trines. We are inclined to believe 
that the Git& is both a Sánkhya 
and Vedantic work at once and the 
author of the Bhágabat Gita itself 
supports our view by stating that ac- 
cording to his view the same place in 
reached by the Sdénkhyas and the 
Yogis. The Sánkhya doctrine as 
preached by the Git& does neither 
teach the doctrine of the plurality 
of selves nor does it place matter 
in the same footing as conscions- 
ness, It is the old Sdnkhya philo- 
sophy as hoary as the Vedas. Ac- 
cording to Kapila liberation ensues 
from the true knowledge of self. 
The distinction between self and 
not-self, Purush and Prakriti, forms 
the subject of the thirteenth 
Chapter of the Bhdgabat Gitá 
which is an exposition of the car- 
dinal tenets of the ancient Saukhya 
philosophy. The nineteenth ‘and 
the twentieth slokas of this chapter 
summarizes the Sdéukhya doctrine 
in four lines :— 


mafi senga frre ewrete | 
frarcty gaian fifi nafa TATATA, II 
aiara THT FA: Wah TER | 
TLT pari AT Face I 
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Both Prakriti and Purush are 
eternal. All modifications aud at- 
tributes belong to Prakriti. The 
chain of cause and effect belongs 
also to Prakriti, Purush ( 3€@) 
is simply the enjoyer (wrat) of 
pleasure and pain. 


wer: mafai oem Talay Ga | 
Wee URIET ST UE ait TT II 
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Purush ( yẹn ) enjoys the quas 
lities of Prakriti ( mafa ) by com- 
ing in contact with it, This is the 
cause of its birth in higher and 
lower embodiments. Not a word 
in the whole of the Bhágabat Gita 
about the plurality of selves (Pu- 
rushas), not a word teaching the 
doctrine of the absolute reality of 
matter. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY A PUPIL OF LORD LYTTON. 


HE writer of the following extraordinary fragment of autobiography has “been known 


to me for many years. 


He is one of the most remarkable persons I ever met. For 


more than a year I was under the impression that he was the veritable Jack the Ripper ; 
an impression which I believe was shared by the police, who, at least once, had him under 


arrest; although, as he completely satisfied them, 
or me, while I was editing the Pall Mall ®Gazette, two 


him into court. He wrote 


marvellous articles on the Obeahism of West Africa, 
this artiele, The Magician, who prefers to be known by his Hermetic name of 


and who objects even to be called a magician, 
He has certainly travelled in many lands, and 


people as Baron Munchausen Redivivus. 
seen very strange scenes. 
I cannot, of course, 


they liberated him without bringing 


which I have incorporated with 
autriadelta, 
will undoubtedly be regarded by most 


vouch personally for the authenticity of any of his stories of his 


experiences. He has always insisted that they are literally and exactly true. When he 


sent me this MS., he wrote about it as follows :— 
“If you do chop it up, please do it by omitting incidents bodily. The evidence of an 


eye-witness deprived even of 


I grant, may improve them as a 


its trivialities is divested of its vraisemblance. 


them as I have written them, people will know, will feel, that they are true. 
iterary work, but will entirely destroy their value as 


If you leave 
Editing, 


evidence, especially to people who know the places and persons.’ 
I have therefore printed it as received, merely adding cross-heads. 


I was always, as a boy, fond of 
everything pertaining to mysticism, 
astrology, witchcraft, and what is 
commonly known as “occult science” 
generally; and I devoured with 
avidity every book of tale that I 
could get hold of having reference 
to these arts. 

I remember, at the early age of 
14, practising mesmerism on several 
of my schoolfellows, particularly on 
my. cousin, & year younger than my- 
ge 


. Bat on this boy (now, by the. 


way, a hardsheaded north country 
solicitor) developing a decided talent 
for somnambulism, and nearly killing 
himself in one of his nocturnal ram- 
bles, my experiments in that direction 
were brought to an untimely close. 
Asa medical student, however, my 
interest in the effects of mind upon 
matter once more awake, and my 
physiological studies and researches 
were accompanied by psychological 
experiments. I read Zanoni at this. 
time with great zest, but I am afraid 
with very little understanding, and 
longed excessively to . know its 
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author ; little dreaming that I should 
one day be the pupil of the great 
magist, Balwer Iuytton—the one 
man in medern times for whom all 
the systems of ancient and modern 
magism and magic, white and black, 
held back no secrets. 


Il—LORD LYTTON. 
MY INTRODUCTION TO LORD LYTTON. 


It was in the winter after the 
publication of the weird “ Strange 
Story ” (in which the Master attem- 
pted to teach the world many new 
and important truths under the veil 
of fiction) that I made the acquain- 
tance at Pairs of young Lytton, the 
son of (the then) Sir Edward. He 
was at that time, I suppose, about 
teu years my senior; and though 
passionately attached to his father, 
who was both father and mother to 
him, did not share my intense 
admiration and enthusiasm for his 
ene studies and his profound 
ore. 

Anyhow, in the spring following, 
he presented me to his father as an 
earnest student of occultism. I was 
then about 22 years of age, and I 
suppose Sir Edward was attracted to 
ine partly by my irrepressible hero- 
worship, of which he was the object, 
and partly because he saw that I 
possessed a cool, logical brain; had 
iron nerve; and, above all, was 
genuinely, terribly in earnest. 


CRYSTAL-GAZING, 


I remember that the first time on 
which he condescended to teach me 
anything, he seated me before an 
egg-shaped crystal and asked me 
what I saw therein. For the first 
ten ‘minutes I saw nothing, arid was 
somewhat discouraged, thinking that 
he would blame me for my inability ; 
but ntly, to my astonishment 
and delight, I very plainly descried 
moviug gures of men al animals. 
I deaceibed the scenes as they came 
into view, and the events that were 
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transpiring ; when, to my intense 
satisfaction—and I am afraid self- 
glorification—<he said, “Why you 
are a splendid fellow! you are just 
what I want.” 

He then asked me if I would 
really like to seriously study Magism 
under bis guidance. His words on 
this point are as fresh in my memory 
as ever. He said, “ Remember, my 
boy, it will be very hard work, 
fatiguing to body and brain. There 
is no royal road, nothing but years 
ef study and privation. Before you 
ean conquer ‘the powers’ you will 
have to achieve a complete victory 
over Self—in fact, become nothing 
more nor less than an incarnate in- 
tellect. Whatever knowledge you 
may gain, whatever powers you 
may acquire, can never be used for 
your advancement in the world, or 
for your personal advantage in any 
way. ven if you obtain the power 
of a King and the knowledge of a 
Prophet, you may have to pass your 
life in obscurity and poverty; they 
will avail you nothing. Weigh well 
my words: three nights from this 
I will call you.” 


LORD LYTTON’S DOUBLE. 


On the third evening, I never left 
my reoms after dinner, but lit up 
my pipe and remained anxiously 
awaiting Sir Kdward’s arrival. Hour 
after hour passed, but no visitor, and 
I determined to sit up all night, if 
need be, feeling that he would 
come. 

He did; but not in the way E 
expected. I happened to look up 
from the book which I was vainly 
attempting to read, and my glance 
fell upon the empty arm-chair 
on the other side of the fire-place. 
Was I dreaming, or did I actually 
see a filmy form, scarcely more than 
a shadow, apparently seated there? 
I awaited developments and watched. 
Second by second the film grew 
more dense until it became somes | 
thing like Sir Edward: I knew. then 
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that it was all right, and sat still as 
the form got more and more distinct, 
until at last it was apparently the 
Master himself sitting opposite to 
me—alive and in propria persona, 
I instantly rose to shake hands with 
bim ; but, as I got within touching 
distance, he vanished instantly. I 
knew then that it was only some 
variety of the Scin-leea that I had 
seen. It was my first experience 
of this, and I stood there in doubt 
what to do. Just then his voice 
whispered close to my ear, so close 
that I even felt his warm breath, 
“Come.” I tured sharply round, 
but of course, no one was there. 


INITIATION. 


I instantly put on my hat and 
great coat to go to his hotel, but 
when I got to the corner of the first 
street, down which I should turn to 
get there, his voice said, “Straight 
on.” Of course, I obeyed implicitly. 
In a few minutes more, “Cross over”; 
and, so guided, I came where he 
was. Where matters not; but it 
was certainly one of the last places 
in which I should have expected to 
find him. 

I entered, he was standing in the 
middle of the sacred pentagon, which 
he had drawn upon the floor with 
red chalk, and holding in his ex- 
tended right arm the baguette, 
whieh was pointed towards me. 
Standing thus, he asked me if I had 
duly considered the matter and had 
decided to enter upon the course. I 
replied that my mind was made up. 
He then and there administered to 
me the oaths of a neophyte of the 
Hermetic lodge of Alexandria—the 
oaths of obedience and secrecy. It 
is self-evident that any further ae- 
count of my experiences with Lord 
Lytton, or in Hermetic circles, is 
es ie 
.. But in my travels in the far East, 
snd in Africa and elsewhere, I have 
met with many curious” incidents 
sepnected: with that Magist’s term 
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“black magic,” and also manifesta- 
tions of psychic force and occult 
science as practised by other schools 
than that to which I belong ; and I 
will recall a few of them for the 
benefit of the readers of Bornen- 
LAND, 

* + * a 


IV.—IN ITALY. 
THE EVIL EYE. 


When engaged in the Italian War 
of Independence in 1860, I visited a 
a place called La Cava, a few miles 
from Salerno. While taking some 
food in a trattoria, I saw an excited 
crowd rush past the door, following 
an old peasant woman, who was 
evidently flying for her life from as 
ugly-looking a lot of ruftians—prin- 
cipally lazzaroni—as the whole king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies could 
produce, 

I bolted out into the street, and 
after the crowd ; and being, after a 
few months’ campaigning, in magni- 
ficent wind and condition, evertook 
the fellows. They were shouting 
Mat occh’ ! and’ Mort?! (the Nea- 
politans never by any chance finish- 
ing a word), by which they meant 
“The Evil Eye” and “Death to her!” 

I congratulated myself on being 
again in luck, as I had heard a great 
deal in Southern Italy of the mal’ 
occhio, but had never been fortunate 
enough hitherto to come across one. 
So I easily outstripped the crowd, 
the old woman raeing along like a 
greyhound. As I got within about 
ten or a dozen yards of her she 
caught her foot and fell. 1 then 
stopped, faced about to the gang of 
pursuers ; and, drawing my revolver, 
halted the lot in an instant. Cowards 
to the backbone, none of them liked 
to be the six men who would in- 
fallibly “lose the number of their 
mess” from the rapid fire of that 
unerring barrel, and they did no- 
thing but stand and jabber, while 
the old woman sat-up in the middle . 
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of the road glaring at them. At 
last one of them on the extreme 
flank, thinking that I did not see 
him, picked up a sharp stone and 
hurled it with all its force at the 
old woman. I turned sharply to 
see if it had hit her; meaning, in 
that case, to shoot that fellow—at 
all events—-where he stood. 


PARALYSED BY A GLANCE, 


The stone had missed its aim ; and 
the old hag (for she looked like a 
veritable Mænad just then) had 
sprung to her feet and was standing 
pointing with a shaking forefinger 
at her assailant, and staring straight 
in his face: her eyes verily seeming 
to shoot: forth fire. 

A yell of horror and rage broke 
from the crowd when the man fell 
to the ground as though smitten by 
lightning. Then a reaction set in, 
and they all bolted back to La Cava 
at an even quicker rate than they 
came, shrieking out cries of dismay 
and terror, and leaving their com- 
rade on the ground. I went up to 
him—hbe was not dead, as I at first 
thought; but he was helplessly, 
hopelessly paralysed: it was a case 
of “right hemiplegia.” I dragged 
him to the side of the road, out of 
the way of passing vehicles, and 
went up to the old woman. 

I eaid, “Well, mother, you’ve 
punished that scoundrel properly !” 
She replied, “Ah! signor, I could 
have killed him if I had wanted, 
but I never take life now.” I 
thought she was a cool old customer, 
but as I wanted some more informa- 
tion, I offered to see her in safety to 
her home. She seemed overpowered 
by gratitude, and consented. 


IN THE WITCH’S CAVE. 


In a short time we arrived at one 
of the numerous caves in the moun- 
tain side, where she said she lived. 
She added—“All the province know 
where Matta, the witch of La Cava 
lives, but they dare not molest me 
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here.” I went in and sat down and: 
talked with her. She told me that 
she lived by telling the fortunes of 
the cvuntry-girls, and selling them 
charms and philtres to win the affec- 
tions of their lovers; and 1 shrewdly 
suspected that she dabbled a little 
in poisons; and that, when a jealous 
husband became too obnoxious, old 
Matta furnished the means of his 
removal. 

I examined her medicaments and 
tested her fortune-telling powers ; 
and found that the first were useless 
and the second did not exist. But 
her knowledge of poisons was wide 
and profound, and her power of “the 
evil eye” was real, “SO fimen 

e Cte eli 


THE GREEN OINTMENT. 


At last I startled her. I said, 
“Show me the green ointment !” 
She did not go pale—her mahogany 
face could not accomplish that feat 
—but she trembled violently, and 
elasping ber hands together in sup- 
plication, said, “No! Signor, no P” 
However,- Į soon made her produce 
it, in a little ancient gallipot about 
the size of a walnut. I asked her 
if she made it herself, or who sup- 
plied her with it. She acknowledged 
to the manufacture, and then I 
quietly told her what she made it 
from, and how she prepared it. Of 
course, I simply knew all this from 
the books of “black magic” I had 
studied under Lytton. Hermetics 
have to know all the practices of 
“the forbidden art” to enable them 
to combat and overcome the devilish 
machinations of its professors. When 
she found that I knew more than 
she did, she was in a paroxysm of 
terror ; and I really believe that she 
thought she was at last standing 
face to face with her master—Satan. 
I put the gallipot, carefully stopped, 
in my pocket and left her. 

I need scarcely say that, in . the 
experiments I subsequently made 


with it, I never tried it on. a humax, 


beiug. . ‘But I found that ali cag 
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was recorded of it was true: that 
the slightest smear of it on the fifth 
pair of nerves (above the eyes) gave 
a fatal power to the glanee when 
so determined by the will; and, on 
various oecasions, I have killed 
dogs, cats, and other animals as by 
au eleetric shock in this manner. 


+ X% * * 


VIL—AFRICA. 
RAIN-MAKERS, 


My next experience relates to 
thuse much-maligned individuals— 
the “rain-makera” in Africa, It is 
the custom for missionaries, and 
people who have never seen them 
at work, to ridicule the idea of 
their possessing the powers which 
they claim, But their power is a 
very real one; and the argument 
that they only commence operations 
whey they can teh that rain is 
eomivg is absurd on the face of ib. 

The kings and savage chiefs of 
West and South Afriea are skilled 
observers of the weather, and know 
quite as much about it as the rain- 
wakers, And it must be remem- 
bered that they never send for these 


mien uutil every chance is hopeless ;- 


and, further, that the lives of the 
yain-wakers are always staked on 
their success. Failure means death 
—deuth op the spot—accompanied 
“by torture of the mogt horrible 
kinds, 


A BAIN-MAKING SCENE, 


I was on a visit to one of the 
petty “kings” in what is to-day 
called the Hinterland of the Came- 
roops (How a German settlement), 
and it was of great importance to 
me to keep the king in good hu- 
mour, as his temper, never very 
good, was getting absolutely fien- 
dish by reason of the Jong drought 
which had prevailed. There had 
-þegn no ralo for weeks, all the 
greener vegetables: had perished, 
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and even the mealies were begin- 
ning to droop for want of water, and 
the cattle in the king’s kraal died 
by seores, Celebrated rain makers 
had been sent for, but so far nene 
had turned up. 

One day, the hottest I ever saw 
in Afriea or anywhere else, I was 
taking my noonday siesta when the 
thunderous tones of the big war- 
drum filled the air, Like everyone 
else, I sprang to my feet and rushed 
to the king’s kraal, wondering what. 
new calamity was going to befall 
me. All the warriors assembled, 
fully armed, in the epaee uf a few 
minutes, speculating what the sum- 
mons boded—war, human saerifices, 
or what? But their anxious looks 
were turned to joy, and a deafening 
roar of jubilation went up when the 
king came out followed by two rain- 
makers, who had arrived a few 
minutes before. 

The longest day that F live I shall 
never forget that spectagle. A ring 
of nearly three N E and 
savage warriors, bedizened with all 
their finery of necklaces, bracelets, 
bangles and plumes of feathers; and 
armed with broad bladed, crucl-look- 
ing spears, and a variety of other 
weapons ; the king seated, with his 
bedy-guard and executioners behind 
him; in the middle two men, ealm, 
cool, and confident; and above alk 
the awful sun, hanging like a globe 
of blazing copper in the cloudless 
sky, merciless and pitiless, 


THE TWO RAIN-MAKERS, 


E ean see those two men now, ag 
if it were but yesterday—one an 
old man, a stunted but sturdy fellow 
with bow-legs; the other, abouț 
thirty, a magnificent specimen of 
humanity (if I remember rightly 
he was a Soosoo), six feet in height, 
straight as a dart, and with the 
torso of a Greek wrestler,but a most 
villainous face. A 

They began: their ipoantations by 
walking round iu a small circle. 
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ting the exact distances they re- 
quired.. 

I sat, therefore, at the apex and 
they stood at the two other angles. 
Then the old man began reciting in 
a loud voice, the other occasionally 
joining him at regular rhythmic in- 
tervals, Presently, as I looked, I saw 
the old man gradually growing taller 
and taller until he was level with 
the 6-feet Soosov. Then they both 
began to slowly shoot upwards till 
their heads touched the roof of the 
hut, about 9 ft. Still keeping on 
the recitation, they decreased in 
height minute by minute, till a 
couple of mannikinvs, not more than 
two feet iu height, stood before me. 
They looked very repulsive, but 
horribly grotesque. Then they 
gradually resumed their natural 
height; and, for the first and last 
tine of my acquaintance with them, 
they both burst out into a genuine, 
hearty, unsophisticated peal of 


laughter. 
* 5 * * 


SUBE THE OBEEYAH WOMAN. 


I remember more than thirty 
years ago meeting an Obeeyah 
woman some hundreds of miles up 
the Camerooris river (Africa), and 
who had her residence in the ca- 
verns at the feet of the Cameroons 
mountains. In parenthesis, I may 
remark that I could not have existed 
there for one moment had I not 
been connected in some form or 
other with the slave trade. That 
by the way. Judge for yourselves, 
whether “She” was not “evolved” 
from Sube, the well-known Obeeyah 
woman of the Cameroons, or from 
one of a similiar type. Sube stood 
close on six foot, and was supposed 
by the natives to be many hundred 
years of age; erect as a dart, and 
with a stately walk, she yet looked 
two thousand years old. Her wrin- 
kled, mummyfied, gorilla-like fece, 
full of- all iniquity, hate, and un- 


cleanness, moral and physical—, 
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might have existed since the Crea- 
tion, while her superb form and full 
limbs might have been those of a 
woman of twenty-four. “Pride in 
her port, and demon in her eye” 
were her chief characteristics ; while 
her dress was very simple, consist- 
ing of a head dress made of her 
sharks’ teeth, brass bosses, and tails 
of sume species of lynx. Across her 
bare bosom was a wide scarf or 
baldrick made of scarlet cloth, on 
which were fastened four ruws of 
what appeared like large Roman 
pearls, of the size of a large walnut. 
These apparent pearls, however, 
were actually human intestines, 
bleached to a pearly whiteness, in- 
fiated, and constricted at short 
intervals so as to make a series of 
little bladders. On the top of her 
head appeared the head of a large 
Spotted serpent—presumably some 
kind of a boa constrictor—the cured 
skin of which hung down her back 
nearly to the ground. Round her 
neck she wore a solid brass quoit of 
some four pounds weight, too small 
to pass over her head, but which 
had no perceptible joint or place of 
union. Heavy bangles on wrists 
and ankles reminded one somewhat 
of the Hindu women but hers 
were heavier, and were evidently 
formed from the thick brass rods 
used in “the coast trade,” and bam- 
mered together in situ. Her skirt 
was simply a fringe of pendent tails 
of some animal—presumably the 
mountain lynx—intermingled with 
goats’ tails. In her hand she carried 
what seemed to be the chief instru- 
ment of her power, and what we in 
Europe should call “a magic wand.” 
But this was no wand, it was simply 
a hollow tube about four inches 
long, closed at one end and appear- 
ing to be made of a highly glitter- 
ing kind of half ivory. Closer ins. 
pection, however, showed that ib 
was some kind, of reed about an 
inch in diameter, and incrusted 
with human molar teeth, in a splens:- 
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did state of preservation, and set 
with the crown outwards. When 
not borne in the right haud this in- 
strument was carried in a side pouch 
or case leaving the open end out, 


SOME OF HER WONDERS. 


Strange to say—this mystery I 
never could fathom—there was 
always a faint blue smoke proceed- 
ing from the mouth of this tube 
like the smoke of a cigarette, 
though it was perfeetly culd aud 
apparently empty. I shall never 
forget the first day on which I ask- 
ed her to give me a specimen of 
her powers. I quietly settled down 
to enjoy the performance without 
expecting to be astonished, but only 
amused. I was ustonished, though, 
to find this six feet of humamty 
Weighing at least eleveu stones, 
standing on my outstretched hand 
when I opened my eyes (previously 
closed by her command), and when 
I could teel not the slightest weight 
thereon. I was still more so when, 
still standing oc my outstretched 
palm, she told me to shut my eyes 
again and reopen them iustantane- 
ously; Idid so and she was gone. 
But that was not all; while I louked 
round for her a stove fell near me, 
aud looking upwards I saw her 
calmly stauding on the top of a 
cliff uearly tive hundred feet 
in height. I naturally thought it 
was a “double’—that is, another 


women dressed like her, and suid. 


so to the by-standing natives, who 
shouted something in the Ephic 
language to her. Without much 
ado, she waved—not jumped —over 
the, side of the cliff, and witha 

entle motion, as though suspended 
y Mr. Baldwiu’s parachute, gra- 
dually dropped dowuwards uutil 
she alighted at my.feet. My idea 
always was that this tube of hers 
waa charged with some—to us— 
-aulipown Guid or gas, which con 


teglled the, forces of nature; she: 


‘pesned powerless without it. 
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HER LIMITATIONS, 


Further, none of her “miracles” 
was, strictly speaking, non-natural, 
T'hat is, she seemed able to control 
natural forces in most astounding 
ways even to suspend and overcome 
them, as in the previous instance 
of the suspension of the laws of 
gravitation: but.in no case could 
she violute them. For instance, 
although she could take an arm, 
lopped off by a blow of her cutlass 
aud, holding it to the stump, pre- 
tend to mutter some gibberish while 
she carefully passed her reed round 
the place of union (in a second 
of time complete union was effec- 
ted without a trace of previous 
injury), yet, when I challenged 
her to make an arm sprout from, 
the stump of our quartermaster, 
who had lost bis left fore-arm in 
action some years before, she was 
unable to do so, and candidly dec- 
lared her inability. She said “It 
is dead; I have no poWer’—and 
over nothing dead had she any 
power. After seeing her changing 
toads into ticpolongas (the most 
deadly serpent on the Coast) I told 
her to change a stone into a trade 
dollar. But no, the auswer was the 
same—“It was dead,” 


A KILLER-WILLER. 


Her power over life was striking, 
instantaneous, terrible; the iuc- 
dent in “She” of the three blanch- 
ed finger-marks on the hair of the 
girl who loved Cullikrates and the 
manner of her death, would have 
been childs play to Subè When 
she pointed her little reed at a 
powerful warrior in my presence—a 
mau of vast thews and sinews— 
with a bitter hissing curse, he 
simply faded away. | 

The muscles began to shrink visi- 
bly, within three minutes space he 
was actually an almost fleshless 
skeleton. Again, in her towering 
rage against a woman, the same . 
action was followed by instantausous - 
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singing some wild barbaric chant, 
and ever and anon throwing up 
into the air a fine light-coloured 
powder, which they kept taking 
from pouches slung at their sides. 
'This went on for about twenty 
minutes or more, and was just 
beginning to grow insufferably 
tedious (the crowd all this time 
standing motionless and silent, like 
so many images carved in ebony) ; 
when, suddenly, the old man fell 
down in convulsions. I was within 
ten yards of him, and watched him 
most carefully, and (speaking as a 
medical man), if ever I saw a 
genuine epileptic fit, I saw one 
then, Ashe rolled on the ground 
in horrible contortions, foaming at 
the mouth like a mad dog, his com- 
rade took not the slightest notice 
of him, but stood like a stone statue 
pointing with his outstretched arm 
to a point in the zenith slightly to 
the westward, his glaring eyeballs 
being turned in the same direction. 
All eyes were turned to follow his 
gaze, but nothing was visible. 


THE RAIN MADE. 


But stay! Is that a darker shade 
coming over the intense blue of 
the sky at that point? It 1s—it 


deepens to purple—then heavy 
clouds appear, apparently from 
nowhere; and, before a whole 


minute has expired, the sun has 
gone, and vast clouds of inky black- 
ness cover all the face of the 
heavens. 

Still motionless stands the statue. 
Blacker and more black grows the 
pitchy darkness, until it becomes 
almost impossible to see. But still 
that ebony figure stands silently 
pointing. Then the lowering vault 
of heaven is riven by a lightning 
shaft, that seema to blind one by 
its awful glare: a peal of thunder 
uccompanies it that sounds like the 
“orack of doòm”; and then dowa 
comes the rain in torrente—in 
waterepouts, tons and tons of it, 
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Verily, they earned their reward ! 

Of the feast that followed, when 
the rain had abated into a steady, 
business-like downpour that never 
ceased for two whole days and fairly 
transformed the parched and thirsty 
land, I will not speak. It was like 
all other royal feasts in West 
Africa. 


MY INTERVIEW WITH THE RAIN 
MAKERS, 


After it was over I visited the 
rain-makers, who were fortunately 
allotted the next hut to mine. I 
found that they both spoke Soosoo 
and a little Arabic (which last they 
had picked up from the Arab slave- 
dealers of the interior), so we got 
on finely. | 

By certain means, known to all 
occultists, I at once acquired their 
confidence, and they agreed to show 
me what they could do There was 
a fire on the ground in the centre 
of the hut, and we seated ourselves 
around it, at the three angles of an 
imaginary triangle, 

Throwing some dried herbs and 
mineral powders (all of which I 
carefully examined and identified) 
into the fire, they commenced sing- 
ing and rocking themselves back- 
ward and forward, 


A MYSTIC SNAKE DANCE, 


This continued for a few minutes, 
when, all rising to our feet but 
keeping the same relative positions, 
the old man began making a series. 
of motions, like mesmeric passes, 
over the fire. Almost iustantly the 
fire seemed alive with snakes, which 
crawled out of the fire in scores, 
and in which I recognised the most 
deadly serpent on the face of the 
earth—the African  tic-polonga, 
These brutes raced madly round 
and round the fire, some endeavour- 
ing to stand ou their tails, hissing 
loudly. all the time, until it ato- 
lutely: produced the effect onthe . 
spectatur of a weird dance of ser- 
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pents. On the utterance of one 
Arabic monosyllabic word, the 
polongas hurled themselves into 
the hre and disappeared. i 
ad 


The younger man, who 


hitherto taken no active part, then 


opened his mouth wide, aud a 
snake's head popped out. He 
seized hold of it by the neck, aud 
pulled out of his throat a tic- 
polonga between two and three 
feet long, and threw it also in the 
fire. I said, “Do it again,” 
und he repeated the feat several 
times. 

It must be remembered that 
both men were entirely naked at 
this time, excepting for their fea- 
ther head-dresses, so no clever jug- 
glery or sleight of hand was possible. 


LEVITATION EXTRAORDINARY. 


The next thing was that the old 
man lay down on the floor, and told 
us to take him by the head and the 
heels and raise him up. This we 
did to the height of about three 
feet from the Poor, he haviug made 
himself perfectly rigid. We held 
him there for a moment, and then 
he softly “floated” out of our hands 
and sailed right round the hut, I 
following him closely. He then 
approached the wall, feet first, and 
fairly floated through it into the 
outside darkness. immediately 
felt at the’spot where he had gone 
through, expecting to find a hole ; 
but no, all was as solid as stout 
beams of timber aud a foot of sun- 
baked clay could make it. I rushed 
outside to look for him, aud even 
rav round the hut; but, what with 
the dark night and the heavy rain, 
I could see nothing of him. So I 
returned, wet to the skin. The 
other man sat by the fire alone, 
singing, 

-In.a few moments the old man 
came. floating in again, -and sab 


dowh at bis tpoint of the triangle., 


But. I notived that the feathers ia 


hia head-dreas were: dripping wet, '. 
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and that his black skin fairly glis- 
tened with rain, 


EVOCATION OF THE DEAD, 


The last incident was to be an 
evocation, Other substances and 
odoriferous gums being thrown into 
the fire, we stood in solemn silence, 
although I could see by the conti- 
nuous rapid movements of the old 
man’s lips, that he was silently 
repeating the necessary formula. 
After a long time, that seemed an 
hour, the figure of a venerable old 
man slowly arose in the centre of 
the fire, in puribus naturalibus. 
He was evidently an Englishman 
(having, I noticed, a long purple 
cicatrix on his back), but I could 
not get a single word out of him, 
although I tried several times. The’ 
old rain-maker shook like a leaf, 
aud was evidently almost frightened 
out of his wits. He could only gasp 
and stare at the Englishman, At 
last he managed to mumle out the 
two words necessary to dismiss him, 
and, as I looked, he was gone. 

Neither of the  rain-makers 
seemed to know who he was, and 
kept up snch a rapid gabble to 
each other for a long time after he 
had gone that I could not properly 
follow them; but a few words 
gathered here and there showed 
me that they were thoroughly 
terrified. The Englishman was not 
at all what they had expected to 
see. What they looked for was 
black. 


FIRST GIANTIFIED, THEN DWARFED. 


I could get neither sense nor 
reason out of them any more that 
night, so left them and went to my 
own hut fora good sleep. When I 
visited them the next evening, just 
after sunset, they were quite willing 
to resume the seance, This time - 
we formed an isosceles triangle, 


-inatead of an equilateral, I oceupy- 


ing the apex. They were ‘very 
particular ou both occasions in get: ' 
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results, but instead of withering, 
the woman absolutely petrified 
there and then. Standing erect, mo- 
tionless, her whole body actually 
frozen as hard as stone, as we see the 
carcases of beasts in Canada. A 
blow from my revolver on the hand, 
and afterwards all over the body, 
rang as if I were striking marble. 
Until I saw this actually done, I 
inst confess that I never really 
believed in Lot's wife being turned 
into a pillar of rock salt, After it 
I was disposed to believe a good 
deal, 


A NOVEL FROM CRYSTAL GAZING, 


One of the things which most 
impressed me was that she poured 
water from a calabash into a little 
paraffin, scooped by her hands in the 
soft earth, but that this was nothing 
but water, I satisfied myself by the 
taste. Telling me to kneel down 
and gaze-steadfastly on the surface 
of the water, she told me to call 
any person whom I might wish to 
see, and here a rather curious point 
arose. She insisted upon having 
the name first. I gave her the 
name of a relative Lewis, which she 
repeated after me three times to 
get it fixed correctly on her memory. 
In repeating her incantation, a few 
minutes afterwards, she pronounced 
the word “Louise,” though I did not 
pay much attention to it at the time. 
When, however, her wand waved 
over the water, evolving clouds of 
luminous smoke, I saw distinctly 
reflected in it, after those clouds 
had passed away, the face and form 
of a relative of mine standing in 
front of the audience, evidently 
reciting some composition. I told her 
that she had made a mistake. I did 
not acknowledge to have seen any- 
thing for some time. A last I told 
her that it was the wrong person ; 
then, naturally, argument followed. 
She insisted that I said Louise. 
However, at last I taught her the 
correct pronounciation of Lewis, 
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and I saw the man I wanted sitting 
with his feet elevated above his 
head, more Americano, and calmly 
puffing his pipe while reading the 
letter. I need scarcely say that I 
verified the time at which these 
things occured, and in both instan- 
ces I found them, allowing for the 
difference in longitude, absolutely 
and exactly correct. 

Space will not allow, or I vould 
go on for hours relating the wonders 
that I have seen Sube perform. The 
most wonderful of all I have left 
untold, because they seem even to 
myself utterly incredible, yet tbey 
are there, buried into my brain, 
ever since that awful night, when 
I was a concealed and unsuspecting 
witness of the awful rites ad mys- 
teries of the Obeeyah in the caverns 
of the Cameroons, 


WHAT IS OBEEYAH ? 


The very root and essence of Ob- 
ecyahism is devil worship, że., the 
use of rights, ceremonics, adjura- 
tions, and hymns to some powerful 
and personal spirit of evil, whose 
favour is obtained by means of 
orgies, which for horror and blas- 
phemy and obscenity cannot have 
been exceeded—if, indeed, they have 
ever been equalled—in the history 
of the world. These things are too 
utterly horrible even to be hinted 
al. 

The term Obeeyah (vulg. obi, pro- 
nounced obee), conveys a truer idea 
of the sound of the word than obi, 
because always after the pronouncia- 
tion of the last syllable there is the 
African pant or grunt, which I have 
roughly endeavoured to reproduce 
by the syllable yahy O-be-yah, One 
curious fact in connection with the 
Obeeyahism, and which seems almost 
to link it with bygone ages asa 
remnant of the old serpent worship, 
is what we read in Mosaic Scriptures 
about the Witch of Endor. The 
Hebrew phrase, thus freely rendered 
by the translators, literally means ` 
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one who asks or consults O-B, not 
Ob, but O-B, or two letters signify- 
ing “a serpent.” Now the Obceyah 
women always wore a serpent on the 
head, and some of them would even 
have a live one twisted round their 
necks. 

The Obeeyah seem to worship the 
arch-demon under different forms ; 
Sube, of the Cameroons, and her 
tribe, believing that he occupied the 
body of a man-eating spider, to 
whom they offered living human 
beings. 


CHANGING A SNAKE INTO A SPIDER. 


Sube professed to exercise all power 
at first, and my chief amusement in 
the weeks in which I was kepta 
prisoner by her (and undergoing the 
process of being fattened up to form 
an appetising bonne bouche for the 
spider-god) was in proving to her 
that she could not do this, that, and 
the other—in fact, what schoolboys 
call “settling her capers.” Vide the 
instance of stone and trade dollar. 
But on what I call “natural lines,” 
she was perfect. Thus when, she 
took up a toad, she changed it into 
a tic-po onga; it was not done by 
any word of command, or word of 
power (as a Hindoo and Talmadic 
magic), but she rolled it between 
her hands for a few moments, and 
pulled and mutilated it until it was 
more like a lizard than anything, 
havin r distinctly the legs intact. 

The next process was to pull away 
the legs, the body all the time gra- 
dually lengthening, and last of all, 
to manipulate the head and putting 
her fingers into its mouth, pull out 
and develop the long, flexible, split 
tongue of the serpent. 


A HARVEST IN FIVE MINUTES, 


When she wanted food, it was 
only a variety of the Indian “mango- 
trick.” If mealies were wanted, she 
wild plant a grain of maize in the 
earth, and gaze steadfastly upon the 
place, her lips moying, but no audi- 
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ble sound issuing from them. In a 
few moments (no covering up) a 
bright green shoot would come up, 
which grew and grew, and in five 
minutes time was @ considerable 
crop of mealics (Indian corn), every 
head ripe and fit for use. She would 
gather these, and boil them for our 
dinners, but I always noticed that 
within half-an-hour, the stalks, 
leaves, ete., of the plant, had turned 
black, wet, and rotten, although the 
food was satisfactory. A curious 
point here. Unknown to her, I one 
day extracted one of the mealies sọ 
produced, and after we had had a 
good feed, I went ont to examine it. 
It was only two hours after its pro- 
duction, but it had begun already to 
decay, and in a little more time, ab- 
solutely perished. ` 


A MAGICAL TALISMAN. 


As I said just now, I delighted in 
showing her incapacity. Thus I 
used to challenge her tê produce an 
orange seed from the mango seed, or 
plantains from mealies, but this was 
entirely beyond her powers. Give 
her a seed, a leaf, or a portion of the 
plant required, and she could do it, 
but she never could, in any single 
instance, gather grapes from thorns 
or figs from tbistles, Likewise, from 
an egg, she would develop a full- 
grown bird in a few minutes, but 
she could not turn a bird into a 
monkey, nor a fish into a lynx. The 
towering rage she used to get into 
on these occasions generally used to 
end in a series of violent epileptic 
fits. She tried all the resources of 
her magical arts upon me, but I was 
proof against any charm in the 
world but one, and that was one 
with which she was unacquainted. 
I possessed a talisman, given me by 
Bulwer Lytton (who also taught me 
the use of it), which not only enabled 
me to defy all her spells, incanta- 
tions, and curses, but which was 
evidently the means, not only of hee 
death, but of her absolute, annihila- 
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tion: Still, this talisman, ancient 
and powerful as it was, could only 
preserve from inimical magical pro- 
cesses and demoniac agencies; it 
could not protect from death or 
ordinary physical dangers. Such a 
talisman has as yet to be discovered. 


CHANGING A MAN INTO A WOMAN. 
When she wanted to’kill an ani- 
mal, serpent, or anything else, either 
for food or other purposes,she simply 
pointed her tube at it, with a steady 
gaze, as though making aim with a 
revolver. Nothing ever appeared to 
issue from the tube, but in a few 
moments the animal appeared sur- 
rounded by a kind of reddish cloud 
or thin vapour, through which its 
vain struggle could be seen. On 
examination, no perforation, or in- 
jury of any kind could be found. I 
believe that Sube could do this at 
any distance. She could certamly 
do it at eight hundred yards, but the 
most terrible examples to my mind 
of her power was the transformation 
of the sexes. One day, being offen- 
ded with the chief, who sought in 
vain to pacify her, she said to him, 
“I will degrade you, and you shall 
become a woman.” Placing her 
hands upon him, while he stood 
powerless as though turned to stone 
(his eyeballs starting in horror, she 
commenced her manipulations. 
Beginning with his face, she rubbed 
away every vestize of beard and 
moustache. The prominent cheek- 
bone’ fell in, and the smooth, round 
face of a woman became apparent. 
Next, the powerful biceps and tri- 
ceps were rubbed down, and the 
lank, lean arm of an African woman 
appeared. Next, seizing hold of his 
vast pectoral muscles, she began a 
different process, pinching up and 
pulling them out until they were 
shortly visible, well-developed mam- 
mile. And so she proceeded from 
head to foot, until, in less than ten 
minutes, every vestige of manhood 
had disappeared, and there stood 
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before her & hulking, clumsy, knock. 
kneed woman. 


AND MEN INTO BEASTS. 


Transformations of another kind, 
of the most hideous character, were 
the feature of the orgies which cons- 
titute the worship of the demon. 
During the frantic dances which took 
place, and over which Sube presided, 
there was a certain amount of trans- 
formation of the faces to the resem- 
blance of certain animals, while the 
Not all 
kinds of animals, only apes, goats, 
and serpents were represented. Yet, 
while human lineaments were still 
traceable, the resemblance of these 
loathsome objects was utterly horri- 
ble, and more like an awful night- 
mare than anything else. When I 
was a boy at school I used to read 
Greek, Roman, and other mytholo- 
gies, and when I came across the 
transformation of Circe, and descrip- 
tions of Satyrs, &c., I used to admire 
the vivid imazination of the: an- 
cients, but ever since I witnessed, 
long years ago, awful powers of 
Gheeyah, I genuinely believed that 
ihose old writers only related what 
was actually matter of common 
knowledge at the time. As to 
Centaurs, I don’t know, but as to the 
former existence of Satyrs, the trans- 
formation of Circe, and the petrify- 
ing action of the Medusa’s head, I 
am as certain as I am of my own 
existence. 


VIL—IN FRANCE, 


I will now recall some experiences 
of hypnotism, as it is now the 
fashion to call it, for want of a name 
which will really express it. 

I had, of course, done a good deal 
in it myself; but when Dr. Charcot, 
of the Salpetriere, first made public 
his experiments, I was much in- 
terested, and determined to run 
over to Paris aud witness some of 
them myself. I need, perhaps, 
scarcely say here that Dr. Charcot. 
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was no quack, no faddist, no obscure 
practitioner; but, in all questions 
of mental diseases, the foremost 
expert in France, Dr. Liebeault, 
who collaborated with him, is well 
known to the medical world asa 
distinguished physiologist aud psy- 
ebologist. E went to Paris, and 
ealled on Dr. Charcot, whom I found 
indisposed ; and E was turning away 
somewhat gloomily (as I could only 
spare time for two days in Paris), 
when I met almost on the threshold 
an analytical chemist, a Frenchman 
of Italian origin, with whom I had 
at one time been associated in & 
series of toxicological experiments. 

I told him of my disappointment, 
and he said, “You have lost nothing, 
eome and dine with me at the 
Richelieu, and F will introduce you 
to: one ef his pupils who has, # fact, 
attained better results than Charcot 
` himself.” Fhe latter statement I 
took leave to doubt; but there 
being nothing else to be doue, I 
consented. 


A. HYPNOTIC SUBJECT. 


To cut the matter short, we went 
after dinner with Mons, ¥. to the 
hospital with which he was connected. 
He said, “I have here three splen- 
did subjects, with whom I can do 
anything,” and he showed us the 
three women. One wag rather 
stout, fair woman. of about 40 years 
of age, and of decidedly lymphatic 
temperament; with a contented 
baissez faire expression almost 
amounting to fatuousness. Ë shall 
call her A. The next was little, 
dark, wiry woman of the active, 
bilious temperament, with a rather 
eunning look, B, The third was a 
big raw-boned woman, an agricul- 
turist, simple and straightforward, 
C. I‘ found that these were care- 
fully selected from the number of 
patients as >‘types,” so us to show 
the differing effects of hypnotism 


ex, the various temperaments, A, 
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and C. both being cataleptic under 
certain. conditions. ` 


READING BLINDFOLD, 


B. being selected for the first ex- 
periment was rapidly placed in the 
hypnotic state, and was first tested 
by having needles unexpectedly 
thrust into different sensitive por- 
tions of her anatomy. Perfect in- 
sensibility ; so far, good! Next, I 
wrote a word on acard; and you 
may be sure that I did not choose 
an every-day word, or one that 
there was any possibility of its 
being conveyed by means of con- 
eerted signal between the operator 
and the patient. 

I showed the word to Mr. Y. and 
my friend; aud then E placed it in 
a thick envelope, sealed it, and - 
handed it to the hypnotist. He 
held it for a moment to the woman’s 
chest, saying, “Tell me what that. 
is?” “An envelope sealed contain- 
ing a card.” “What is written om 
the card?’ The answer came 
directly, and was correct. She was 
not blindfolded, as Mons, Y. offered, 
because I preferred to watch her 
closed eyclids intently. My friend 
next wrote a whole sentence in 
Italian, finding that Mons, ¥. under- 
stood that language, and it was 
sealed up by him (after being read 
by the operator), and was this time 
held to the back of her head. The 
result was precisely the same. 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON TELEPATHY. 


The next experiment was more 
interesting from its throwing—by 
reason of its partial failure - a side- 
light upon the true hypnotic theory. 
Mons. Y. said. “I will now make her 
tell the time by my watch, taking 
it out and unconsciously looking at 
it.” A thought occurred to me, and 
I said, “No, try mine.” He took 
mind and laid it on the top of ber 
head. He then asked her the time, 
to which, she replied, “Huit heures, 
moins vingtueuf minutes.’ He told 
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her that was wrong, at my request. 
She persisted in repeating the same 
time ; he saying to me, “but, she 7s 
right, monsieur; and, taking out 
his watch again, showed me it. And 
I said, “Yes, she is right by your 
watch; but I want her to tell me 
the time by the watch that is on 
her head.” Ofcourse she was un- 
able to do so; because the hypno- 
tiser had not looked at it, and so was 
not able to convey the suggestion. 

I was infinitely more pleased at 
his failure than if he had succeed- 
ed; because I had all along main- 
tained (against the Frenchman) 
that the results they obtained were 
due not to clairvoyance, as they 
maintained, but to “suggestion.” I 
wanted to see how far suggestion 
could goin giving temporary know- 
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ledge of subjects far beyond the ken 
of the hypuotised person. So I 
suggested that, as we all knew 
Greek, a sentence should be written 
in it, and submitted to her. I 
wrote a verse from St. John, and she 
read it with the greatest ease. 

We made many more experi- 
ments, which all tended to prove 
my contention as to the clairvoyance. 

Mind I do not for a moment dis- 
pute that a real clairvoyant faculty 
is possessed by some persons; but 
I do maintain that hypnotism can 
not communicate that power. Where 
it is manifested, it is not in any 
degree attributable to hypnotism. 


BORDERLAND. 
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THE TIMES AND PHILOSOPHY OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. 
(Continued from page 243.) 


: YAMILTON'S philosophy goes 
Ji into the very essence of things 
and in this point it is very abstract. 
It is in the first place fragmentary, 
unmethodical, and indigested. The 
various parts have neither union 
nor cohesion. ‘There was in him 
more of the student of philosophy. 
There was in him a strong feeling 
which advanced with the advance 
of age and maturity of thought. No 
system of human knowledge is 
suited to the universe of things, to 
the possibilities of being. So far 
as the highest form of reality is 
concerned he felt very clearly that 
the Almighty dwells not in churches 
made by men. 

However greatly we may regret 
the luck of system under certain 


heads in Hamiltonian Philosophy, 
we feel, looking at the intellectual 
narrowness, the exclusiveness and 
the harm done to the breadth and 
freeness of human life and feeling, 
the unlovely moral spirit, which are 
apparently inseparable from certain 
theories of God and the world—we 
feel, I say, a certain relief in think- 
ing about a system of hints, chiefly 
if these be at the same time reve- 
rent, ennobling and inspiring. 
There are three points worthy of 
consideration in his philosophy— 
(1) the question of his method de E.s 
the method of his procedure in solv- 
ing the question of the Relativity 
of Human knowledge. (2 The 
meaning of the. term ‘Reality’ as 
applied to the world of the senses, 
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the external world. Is the external: 


world, a world of images, more than 
such a world, of is it merely a 
buridle of ideas? (8) The mean- 
ing of Reality as applied to the In- 
finite,- Ultimately what is God ? 
In what sensè is he real ? 

The method of Hamiltonian phi- 
losophy is the sathe'as the method 
of the Baconian: philosophy which 
rendered the possibility of scientific 
progress during. the past two cen- 
turies and more. It is an appeal 
to experience, an appeal to human 
consciousness, the unifier of all 
knowledge. The facts and the laws 
of knowledge are to be enquired 
into as are the physical facts and 
laws. 

This is a method which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the labours of 
every metaphysician This means 
simply that we must be perfectly 
conversant with facts, This can be 
done by a study of psychology or 
by a study of what is called irreflec- 
tive common sense, But to say 
that it is the Baconian method is 
not to say the whole of it for it 
soars above mere generalisation, 
mere summation of particulars even 
guided by a determining idea. The 
principles are not merely general 
but universal, The method deve- 
lops itself more to the method of 
Descartes, which was the experi- 
mental testing by:reflection of the 

ossibilities of doubt, This pushed 
ack wards on the principles assumed 
in ordinary experience, gradually 
made it clear that there are laws 
which guarantee themselves by the 
impossibility of subverting them 
even in‘thought. This impossibility 
being fully realised in consciousness 
gives them - universality. No one 
can assail these principles without 
assuming them as uviversal in 
Cotstiousness. —— 

Hamilton holds firmly that we 
cannot go beyond the geveral fact 
of ‘consciodiness. I am - conscious 
edy of feeling. This isa prime fact 
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of consciousness for me and beyond’ 
this I cannot go. This is the Pais 
of my knowledge. ‘here is nothing: 
known if consciousness be absent. 

Words can bave no import under’ 
the circumstances. Externa! world 

would be a void if consciousness be 

absent. Everything would be a’ 
tabula rasa unless we take them into 

the folds of our consciousness, All: 
that has been said or done by iman’ 
was once an invisible consciousness, 

true and real then ere it was em- 

bodied. Reality for yon and me is 

in what we think and feel rather 

than in what we do, Out of the 

heart are the issues of life, But 

do not understand consciousness in 

a narrow sense, It is not the pass- 

ing mood of the individual. It is 

the mind of men in general, cons-- 
clousness in its full extent which is 

studied. The method therefore 

goes beyond the province of indivi- 

dual consciousness. It imposes no 

formula on facts, It dpes not in 

order to suit a see-saw theory of 
being, dissolve human personality 

into a hazy pantheistic unity ; nor 

does it blur the distinction of right 

and wrong by postulating everything 

as really necessary to its opposite, 

and thus laying down the evil ag 

the necessary condition of the good, 

leaving in fact no good or evil in the 

universe at all. 

The question then arises, can this 
psychological state be resolved by 
a physiological process? Hamilton 
answers this question in the nega- 
tive. No form of nerve or brain 
energy can be shown to be capable 
of developing into or becoming a 
state of consciousness. There is no 
analogy fur the purely unconscious 
passing into the purely conscious, 
In this Prof. Tyndall and Hamilton 
are one. “The passage from the 
physics of the brain,” says Tyndall, 
“to the corresponding facts of cuns- 
ciousness ig unthinkable, Granted 
that a definite thought and a defi- 
nite molecular action in the brain 
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occur simultaneously, we do not 
possess the intellectual organ, nor 
apparently any rudiment of the 
organ, which would enable us to 
pass by a process of reasoning from 
the one to the other. They appear 
together, but we do not know why. 
Were our minds and senses so ex- 
panded, strengthened and illuminated, 
as to enable us to sce and feel the 
very molecules of the brain; were 
we capable of following the motions, 
all their groupings, all their electrical 
discharges, if such there be; and 
were we intimately acquainted with 
the corresponding states of thought 
and feeling, we should be as far as 
ever from the solution of the prob- 
lem—how are these physical processes 
connected with the facts of consci- 
ousness.”’ 

This analysis of consciousness is 
not a mere survey of facts but is an 
attempt to run them back.to their 
elements, first of all carefully scruti- 
nizing their features. It is psycho- 
logical in the best sense of the word, 
not introspective. But it seeks also 
the universal laws of knowledge. 
In our familiar experiences we per- 
ceive a knower and a known, 4. €, a 
contrast and a difference, a perma- 
nency and an impermanency, a 
stability and an instability. ‘Testing 
these by experimental reflection we 
find that we cannot get rid of them, 
if we want to know about them. 
The objects may change but still 
the relation between the perceiver 
and the thing perceived, that rela- 
tion remains all the same. We have 
now by the individual effort of re- 
flection risen to the ultimate, the 
cognisable, yet incomprehensible 
principles of human knowledge. 
''hese are revelations to us indced. 

These ultimate principles or laws 
of knowledge have been called the 
principles of common sense. The 
phrase is apt to mislead us. In 
common parlance common sense 
means a general shrewdness in the 
affairs of life, innate rather than 
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acquired. Because apparently of 
this one sense.of the term, which is 
by no means the historical sense, it 
has actually heen supposed that the 
thinkers of the Scottish school meant 
to leave the problems of philosophy 
to be dealt with by the shrewd practi- 
cality of ordinary intelligence. The 
method of common sense, as inter- 
preted almost uniformly by Reid, 
and always by Hamilton, is “not 
an appeal from philosophy to blind 
feeling,” or to ordinary feeling. 
“The first problem of philosophy,” 
says Hamilton, “is to seek out, 
purify and establish by intellectual 
analysis and criticism, the elementary 
feelings and heliefs in which are 
given the elementary truths of which 
all are in possession. This is depen- 
dent on philosophy as an art. 
Common sense is like common law. 
Kach may be laid down as the general 
rule of decision ; but inthe one case it 
may be left to the jurist, in the other 
to the philosopher, to ascertain what 
are the contents of the rule.” After 
this is done, the work of philosophy 
might pretty nearly be accomplished. 

The question next arises what is 
the special relation of this method 
to Hume, and to his wholly destruc- 
tive and negative propositions. 
Simply put it in thus: Hume said 
what we call sensation or impression 
is all that is known or knowable. 
There are consciousness, states of 
consciousness, that come and go. 
Beyond this human knowledge can 
not rise. There isno knowledge of 
a self or person in consciousness, or 
amid these consciousnesses. - They 
have no tie, bond or unity of this 
sort. There is sensation without a 
sentient, there is passion without a 
feeler, there is knowledge without a 
knower. 

We speak of impressions from the 
external world; but no external 
world is known, no world apart from 
the conscious impression, no subsist- 
ing external world, nothing in the 
form of independent material reality. 
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All we know is the impression, and 
this imports nothing regarding an 
outward cause. From this theory of 
the known to the theory of being, 
the step is easy. This limitation 
of knowledge gives us the limit of 
existence. If impression be alone 
known, if at most there be but a 
series of conscious impressions, then 
the universe itself means merely, 
is merely, a series of impressions, 
and a series of impressions, utterly 
isolated from casual or customary 
conjunction. The external world, 
selfhood, personality, freedom, cause, 
God, disappear as simply illusions of 
the fancy of the common ill-regula- 
ted imagination. As notions they 
are subjectively empty. They have 
no correspondingly justifying im- 
pression; and hence as applied to 
things, they are objectively void or 
unreal. ` 

This method of Hamilton and the 
Scottish school generally is thus an 
appeal to facts, to the fulness and 
breadth of your experience. Every 
system of philosophy is and can 
only be an interpretation of ex- 
perience. The method which recog- 
nises the great convictions of per- 
sonality, freedom, duty and God, 
those spontaneous impulses of the 
human heart is the .one which will 
survive, keep pace with the breadth 
of facts, the growth of intelligence, 
and the moral life of mankind. 


FINITE REALITY. 


The question of finite reality is 
closely connected with the name of 
Sir William Hamilton. It came 
down to the Scottish school of 
thinkers through Descartes, Locke, 
Berkley, and Hume. It is in fact 
the question as to the nature of 
finite reality, as to whether there is 
in our experience a two-fold reality, 


the mental and the material world ;’ 


or “only one. form of being—i. e. 
either the opne. or the other. And 


in this casé, we have the further. 


question as to which is firet and 
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creative, whether the material world 
is a product of consciousness or 
vice versa. The former is Idealism, 
the latter gross Realism. This ques- 
tion of metaphysics can only be 
solved by a psychological analysis. 
This is the fundamental question 
which Hamilton so strongly conten- 
ded for, the question how we came 
to know of an external world, whe- 
ther we know anything in the shape 
of a material and external world. 
The question is fouud on factitious 
difficulties as to whether this ex- 
tended object comes into our know- 
ledge at all, 2. e., whether the ex- 
perience in perception is the same 
as in sensation. In sensation I 
assuredly know only my own mental 
states, forms of my consciousness. - 
It is a subjective world in which I 
am not only the viewer bnt the 
actor. Is the world to which I am 
introduced by perception only a sub- 
jective world or more? The answer 
to this question depends éntirely on 
the view we take of those objects of 
perception which we call resis- 
tance and extension. Is this extend- 
ed object the same as our subjective 
sensations or is it wholly a new ex- 
perience? The answer in the first 
sense leads to Idealism, in the second * 
sense of Realism. 

Hamilton takes the latter view. 
Face to face with us, the percepient 
is a resisting something, extended, 
opposed to our locomotive effort. 
The quantum of being in the sensi- 
ble world, its qualifying power sub- 
sists, remains undiminished. There 
is change. There is transmutation. 
My sensible perception may now be 
motion and then heat, at one time 
steam, at another movement. There 
is all through it the permanence of 
the quantum of existence in our 
sensible experience, the possibility of 
transmutation from one quality to 
another. This is the substantial 
in the material world. This is all 
that realism need ask. This is the 
interpretation of what Hamilton has’ 
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stated in his doctrine of the ultimate 
incompressibility of matter and in 
the principle at the root of his theory 
of casuality, as a change only in ‘the 
permanent indestructible quantum 
of being in the universe. The doc- 
trine of Hamilton is thus seen to 
concur, to unite itself with the twe 
great modern scientific conceptions, 
the conservation and transmutation 
of energy. This affords a basis for 
what is best in the poetic view of 
nature. Nature is no mere relation 
between the pereepient and thing 
perceived, neither being real, and 
yet basing a real relation. But it 
that which is  contradistinguished 
from the individual ; itis that which 
has a self-subsistence, it 1s a power 
revealed to the individual, known 
by the individual, but whose exis- 
tence is not dependent on his know- 
ledge. The individual becomes the 
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lord of it only as he learns from 7t. 
Philosophy and poctry. interpret 
nature each in its own way. ‘The 
truths I learn from it, the impulses 
I feel regarding it, the moral and 
spiritual analogies I may discern 
between it and my own soul, are not 
the arbitrary moods of the individual 
self, but the lessons with which it is 
charged for all mankind, for every 
one at least who has singleness of 
vision and purity of heart. This is 
simply Natural Realism sublimed to 
poetic spiritualism. Such spiritua- 
lism is impossible apart from the 
grounding philosophical conception 
of difference, and the poetry of 
Wordsworth is the natural comple- 
ment of the philosophy of Hamilton. 


(To be continued): 
G. R. S. 
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A FEW FORGOTTEN TRUTHS. 
(Continued from page 282) 


g HE Rishis very carefully studied 
Nature,. from which they de- 
rived the rudimentary idea of their 
caste system. The four great types 
of the human race on our globe viz : 
Negros, Europeans, Chinese, and 
Hindus are natural divisions and 
based on facts in nature. We have 
already said that “varna” means color. 
The four varieties of color are also 
found in these four types of the 
human race. They vary according 
to the longitudes. The physically 
developed black fetichist Negro like 
the Sudras of Tama Guna, are intend- 
ed by her political economy to re- 
present Labor to serve her other 
favored children of higher develop- 
ment. The white Europeans, like 
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the Vyasyas of Tama and Raja 
Gunas, are the capitalists. Trade 
and agriculture are the means of 
accumulating wealth and these are 
the natural characteristics of the 
European nations. Often we find 
the development of intellectua- 
lity tends to the increase of mate~ 
rial comforts but morality is as loose 
and slack as it is in the lower animal 
creation. The Asiatic Nations are 
disappointed in finding so little 
social or domestic morality in Europe, 
in which respect alone, the human 
race is supposed to be superior to 
the animal creation. Morality is 
variously affected by undue female 
liberty, by marriage at an advanced 
age, by the animal propensities in» 
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flamed by continual use of animal 
food and after all like the fuel to the 
fire, by unrestricted drinking 
even in company with fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, elders 
and youngers and in balls and thea- 
tres. As a result, asylums for 
foundlings, which are shocking to 
the ideas and notions of the ancient 
races of Asia, are scattered through 
the length and breadth of Europe. 
Theyare not to the credit by any means 
to the boasted civilization of Europe. 
No sensible man, we presume, can 
expect morality from the female 
liberty which naked nature has 
bestowed on females of savage beasts 
and barbarous peoples. We write 
this in no spirit of animosity, but 
only to bring home to them the 
necessity of devising some means 
for introducing marriage at a com- 
paratively earlier period of life and 
a curtailment of female liberty, as 
they have founded and founded suc- 
cessfully so many societies and clubs 
for vegetarians and teetotalers during 
the last decade. Abstinence from 
meat and drinks, to speak the truth, 
were like idle speculations and theo- 
ries to the Europeans of middle ages 
and as impracticable as commanding 
the rising tide to retreat. But they 
have now been satisfactorily proved 
as practicable truths. 


Morality is the stepping stone to 
spirituality. For it is an acknow- 
ledged truth in all religions that 
morality should always be observed 
in words, deeds and thoughts. It is, 
therefore, simply against the Law 
of Nature that the unmarried men and 
women, with unrestricted liberty to 
mix with each other and using 
animal food and exciting drinks, can 
observe morality in deeds and words, 
not to speak of lustful thoughts 
which are as natural to such men 
and women as solidity is to stone 
and liquidity to water. Woman is 
frail, flesh is feeble, mind is most 
helplessly weak and above all tempta- 
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tion is the bewitching barmaid of 
peerless beauty in the glittering 
shop called the universe. Who- 
ever enters this shop, is most 
dexterously cheated by her in 
all the bargains of his earthly 
life. Even milkwhite Eve, the 
first mother of the so-called fallen 
race of Biblical world, could not 
escape from the iron grip of temp- 
tation. As regards other questions 
concerning morality the Hindus would 
humbly ask their western brethern 
to answer them candidly whether 
any nation, which ts entirely guided 
by such doctrines as “End justifies the 
means,” by political principles like 
“Evil be to those who evi! think” and 
“might is right,” by social mottos 
like “survival of the fittest,” and by 
the commercial dogmas such as“trade 
lies are excusable” and “exchange is 
no robbery” can possibly observe true 
morality ? These are purely selfish 
animal instincts articulated in the 
human speech of Eprope. They 
only instigate a nation to adopt an 
aggressive policy and when a nation 
adopts that policy then and there it 
loses its morality together with any 
spark of spirituality it may possess. 

The yellow Chinese, like the true 
Kshettryas of Rajas and Satwa 
Gunas,have preserved their country’s 
arts, science, civilization, national 
honor and religion, for a period of 
no less than four thousand years 
from the attacks of foreign invaders. 
Their Satwic policy like that of the 
Hindus is always on the defensive 
and never aggressive as illustrated 
in the annals of their country. The 
reason being that those most selfish 
doctrines enumerated above, by 
which almost all the European na- 
tions are more or less guided, are 


entirely unknown to our Eastern 


bretbern. ` In all branches of indus- 
try and fine arts, which are no doubt 
the result .of a developed intellect, 
no nation in our globe can cope with 
the Chinese. No female emancipa- 
tion is allowed throughout the 
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“Flowery Kingdom.” Early marriage 
and political, social and religious 
check on female emancipation are 
helpful to the purity, chastity and 
morality of their race. 

And the dark brown Hindus, like 
the Brahmans of Satwa Guna, are 
naturally humble and unmindful of 
earthly pomp, in comparison with 
the younger nations mentioned above. 
They are a proverbially spiritual na- 
tion. Humility and civility, intellec- 
tuality and morality, which are the 
fundamental basis of spiritual de- 
velopment are the rational charac- 
teristics of the Hindus.* As regards 
to the character and habits of their 
women we take the liberty to repro- 
duce the following from the pen of 
an English Reviewer : 

“An Englishman may live in this 
country withont the slightest know- 
Jedge of Hindu women, who seldom 
go outside their own houses and 
when they do, are covered up like 
white mice. From the time of 
marriage to birth of a child, the 
woman remains covered with a veil. 
As she grows old, the veil is made 
shorter but never entirely withdrawn. 
The veil is not only worn outside 
the Zenana but inside also; the wife 
will not appear unveiled before her 
husband’s brother or speak to him 
except through a medium. From 
our point of view, it must be a sad 
dreary life, but there is another way 
of looking at it. The Hindu woman 
is kept under constant tutelage to 
father, husband or son. She is not, 
however, either a slave or a drudge; 
but rather quite the reverse. Her labor 
às one of love. She prefers the com- 
forts and happiness of her parents, 
husband and children to her own self- 
denial, Patient endurance, economy, 
Simplicity, modesty, tenderness and 
Sincere affection are the prominent 
features of her character. In the 


* And why? Because, the Hindus as a Nation, 
they observe entire wbstenance from meat an 
strong and violent animal propensities, as we fin 
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East there is no such thing as tha 
unplucked rose, better known as an 
old maid. A father who neglected 
to marry his daughters would be 
made an out-caste. The montoony 
of the home life is relieved by the 
ceremonies attending Poojahs.” 

In short, conscious force develops 
spiritually from the fetichism of the 
Negro to Mahomedanism, from 
Mahomedanism to Christianity, from 
Christianity to Buddhism, and in the 
end from Buddhism to Hinduism 
—the fountain head of all religions. 
In fact the different places, peoples 
and times are requisites for the 
gradual development of individua- 
lized forces in their physical, intellec- 
tual and spiritual planes of existence. 
For instance Africa, we may safely 
say, is intended for the develop- 
ment of human physique, Europe 
of intellect and Asia is, as it were, 
meant for the spiritual development 
of the human race on our planet. For 
we can distinctly see that God 
(Logos), His son and His prophet all 
incarnated in Asia and not in Europe 
or Africa, and consequently the 
divine truths are all more or less 
revealed through the Asiatic lan- 
guages, viz :—Ilinduism in Sanskrit, 
Buddhism in Pah, Christianity in 
Hebrew and Mahomedanism in 
Arabic, and not through the French 
Spanish or English languages of 
yesterday. The European nations 
translated their Bible from Hebrew 
in various dialects and therefore the 
present Bible is not what it was. 
There is a Bengali adage. 


Wa AWS BIA VTE | 


The originality of a book 1s lost 
when it is copied seven times. We 
cannot say what amount of damage 
is done to the originality of a book, 
when it is translated seven times in 
seven dialects. ‘There is no end of 


have no female emancipation, and 
A drinks. The result is that they have no 
d in all other nations, 
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translations and: revisions ef Bible in 
English up to this date. It is a pity 
that the English nation so noble 
and magnanimous could not as yet 
translate their religious code to the 
entire satisfaction of their spiritual 
needs. 

Among all the countries of 
Asia, India (Vadratvarsa) stands first 
both in intellectual and spiritual 
development. The superiority of 
Varatvarsa to all the other Varshag 
of our globe is fully established by 
the authors of various sacred Purans 
and by some of the eminent European 
writers. We find the following in 
Sreekrishna’s Janma Khandam of 
Bramha Vayvarta Puraénam : 


‘sue ay BUTT Feary Sa glara P 
ay ag wee ara MTA aa Sa II 
matte arei AE aag gE | 
afg way aT aANT AFRA: M 
JA aa gaai TAT VAT | 
arfau FATETI VE VRIT It 
We Say AT: YA HAS ATCA THT | 
wcfa aad Stay at Bit HATA HH 


The country which is sitvated on 
the north of the Indian ocean and 
on the south of the Ifimalayas is 
called Varatvarsha whose imhabi- 
tants are called Virati, the sons of 
king Varat. O great Muni! this 
Váratvarsha is still superior to all 
other eountries of Jambu Dwipa, 
for she is the Karma Bhami—the 
land of action or religious rites,—and 
all other countries are Bhoga Bhumi 
—the land of earthly enjoyments. 
No soul can incarnate here, unless 
he is fortunate enoagh te gather 
the good effects of religious and 
pious deeds performed in millions 
of years. A soul can only reincar- 
nate here, after performing the most 
severe austerities for a period of one 
handred births and once born here, 
he will be in a position to sanctify 
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himself by hearing the most sweet 
and hallowed: namė of Hari. 

We quote the following about the 
holy land of Váratvarsha from 
Vishnu Puran part 2, ehap. HI.. — 
the most sacred of all the Purans of 
the Hindu world : 


eat aq carer fears as efauT | 
ay AATA ATH WIRA Ta Bafa | 

X * k f 
am: qara watlete warg arfa y p 
LAAIE ATATYUT ATAA: BENT BA Ib 
ya: BPE AT PAIAY NAX | 
a QTA RIU KA AMT ITAR |b 


* %* * * 


QTIL TAIT yar APTS | 
wa AM gT AITAITA A ata Ih 
aaafa gat agfa aTa aya: | 
graria ara Aaa AETAT |B 
* * * ` x 
arafa lar faa wears 
warra A ATCA wha TÌ | 
WITT THE ATH YA 
wafer Za: TART STATA I 
Hayter giaa aq warts 
a aqar fant utata Ua. 
ware at way wet ERA A 
afaa a a maar waft bi 
atra aad are faa 
wi ue wie te TET 
DIQATa! WaT: waa Rawr 
a area afea fargat: Il 


That is to say, the country which 
is situated on the north of the Indiat 
ocean and on the sonth of the Hima- 
layas is called Viratvarsha, whose 
inahabitants are called Várati the 
sons of king Varat. From here 
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alone the human souls can get 
Heaven, Mukti, Hell or the orga- 
nisms of reptiles. From here alone, 
the human souls can attain Mukti, 
Heaven, the middle or the lowest state 
of existence, for it is certain that there 
is no other country in this globe 
which is intended for Karma (reli- 
gious rites). In no other country you 
shall find the four Yugas viz:— 
Satya, Tretta, Dwapar and Kali, but 
only in Varatvarsha. Here the 
Manis perform Tapas (austerity), 
householders perform Jagnas and 
freely bestow alms for happiness 
hereafter. Devas sine the sweet 
songs and congratulate those heartily, 
who have the good fortune to be 
born in Varatvarsha, the only place 
where Mukti can be attained. The 
people can rise to the status of 
Vishnu, the root of roots, the soul 
of souls and the force of all forees 
in nature by offerme Karma-phalam 
(the effects of religions rites) to 
him alone. We do not know where 
we shall be born after enjoying this 
heavenly bliss. Blessed are the 
people of Varatvarsha born without 
deformities. 

The following is from Brihanna- 
radya Puran, chapter III. 


aoe Feat afgarg ar efaaT | 

Wa agurea aT Tar BAY HANSA II 

aa wiria gafa fafa aza | 
a ad wed AB ÁA ATT RETA II 
Wied A aa Ray AW ATS BW RAT | 
SRA HAT AY wayasaqa agfa: | 
wate ar afa Sat ATTA ae | 
afad Hae TERA aN BAT II 
Wer aay Fe IYI Hay aTTA Was | 
EIT WAT HAT MYI: TH Te II 
Baar fafaa i warts tiyaran | 
yafaa wet ATA ay aA aT: II 
waar ar afaa miaa wher 
ong wer art frataead free II 
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A wrea ye are fey gat wo wT TI 
a mer Weather aes tfa Tere: | 


The country which is situated on the 

north of salt ocean and on the south 
of the Himalayas is called Várat- 
varsha, which is the bestower of the 
fruition of Karma. Here the three 
sorts of Karma (Adhivoutic, physical 
Adhidaivic—Astral and Adhmyatic 
spiritual) are performed and their 
effects are enjoyed. O Brahman! 
whatever the effects of Karma, 
either good or bad performed in 
Varatvarsha, must be enjoyed else- 
where. Devas still desire to incar- 
nate in Varatvarsha through sheer 
merit of their virtuous deeds, They 
say when shall weincarnate in Várat- 
varsha ? When and by what great 
virtue may we attain that most bliss- 
ful state of existence? When by 
worshipping the lord of the universe 
by alms, Jagnas and austerities shall 
we see that indescribably happiest 
state that the sages of all ages are 
so anxious to attain? When shall 
we get the eternal-a!l the merciful and 
blissful Hari by Gndnam, Bhakti or 
performance of various rituals? 
There is none like him, who being 
born in Váratvarsha, cau worship 
Bhagwan Vishnu with all his heart 
and soul. 

And now let us see what the 
thoughtful European authors say on 
the superiority of India. We quote 
the following from Buckle’s History 
of civilization in England, vol. 1, 
page 69. 

“If in the first place, we turn to 
Asia, we shall see an admirable illus- 
tration of what may be called the 
collision between internal and exter- 
nal phenomena. Owing: to cireums- 
tances already stated Asiatic civili- 
zation has always been confined to 
that rich tract where alone wealth 
could be easily obtained. This im- 
mence zone comprises some of the 
most fertile parts of the globe ; and 
o£ all its provinces, Hindoostan is 
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certainly the one which for the 
longest period has possessed the 
greatest civilization. And as the 
materials for forming an opinion 
respecting India are more ample 
than those respecting any other part 
of Asia, I propose to select’it as an 
example and use to illustrate those 
laws, which though generalized from 
political economy, chemistry and 
physiology may be verified by that 
more extensive survey, the means of 
which history alone can supply.” 

So in the opinion of the ancient 
Rishis and the modern writers of 
Europe, Váratvarsba is superior to all 
others vdrshas of the globe. But 
there is again one part of Várat- 
varsha which, according to Rishis, 
is far superior to her other compara- 
tively backward tracts. We quote 
the following from Manu, Chap: II, 
Sloka 22. 
aattarat faazicrarrre’ frg ur: | 
wry arag aha wat aq VATA: |I 

The land which lies between the 
eastern and western seas and the 
Himalayas and Vindhyas 1s called 
Aryavarta, where musk deers graze 
naturally. But what is the meaning 
of the word Aryavarta? Kullock 
Bhatta, the greatest commentator of 
Manu, says: 

Caraga area ya: Ca: sgaaf a 
xfa arara: ” 
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That is to say, Aryavarta is the 
place, where the noble souls incar- 
nate often and often. We cannot 
understand how oriental scholars of 
the highest repute quote this Sloka 
of Manu, as one of their authorities 
to prove that Aryavarta is the place 
in which the Aryas came and settled. 
Do they mean that the word Avar- 
tanta means “to come and settle” ? 
If so, then they must be mistaken. 
Because the word as we have quoted 
from Kullock Bhatta means “to in- 
carnate often and often.” To streng- 
then our position we may state for 
the information of our readers that 
the principal Avatars, the incarna- 


tions of God or Logos such as 
Baráha, Nrishingha, Bamana, 
Parashurima, Ráma, Sreekrishna 


and Buddha, and also minor Avatars . 
or noble souls such as Nanak, 
Kabir, Dadu, Chaitannya ete. all 
incarnated in this holy tract of 
Aryavarta. The word “dvartanta” is 
derived from the root @1,+ aq to 
whirl or rotate. So it isat once clear 
as far as the derivative meaning of 
the word goes that Aryavarta is the 
place where the noblest souls incar- 
nate often and often and not the 
place where Aryas came and settled. 


(To be continued). 


SREENATH CHATTERJEB. 


ASTROLOGY. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


OF MERCURY. 


: PERCURY is the nearest planet 

to the Sun; and thongh the 

least in magnitude of the old pla- 
yets, is one of the most important. 

N. B-The abilities and disposition 

of everyone depend upon the condi- 

tion of Mercury and the luminaries. 

MERCURY IN CONJUNC- 

TION WITH SATURN :—The native 

js slow, dull, . fearful, timorous, 


patient, persevering, laborious, grave 
and capable of great application to 
any sedentary pursuit. 

I IF IN BAD ASPECT :—The 
native is nervous, stupid, surdid and 
very worthless. 

IHI. Ir i coop aspect :—The 
native is subtle, prudent, careful of 
his own interest. 

IV. Ir MERCURY. BE IN CON: 
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JUNCTION OR GOOD ASPECT WITH 
JUPITER :—The native is generous, 
liberal, humane, possessed of a good 
capacity. 

V. Iv MERCURY BE IN BAD AS- 
PECT WITH JUPITER :—(It is said), 
the native will be inclined to view 
things through a false medium. 

VI. Ir MERCURY BE IN CON- 
JUNCTION OR BAD ASPECT WITH 
Mars :—The native is violent, furi- 
ous, blood-thirty, passionate, and 
revengeful; possessed of acuteness 
and discrimination: (without the 
assistance of good aspects), a thief 
and a swindler. 

VII. Ir MERCURY BE IN GOOD 
ASPECT WITH Mars—The native is 
an excellent mechanic, brave, skil- 
ful, ingenius, possessing a large 
fund of humour, penetrating, ex- 
cellent in any work that requires 
dexterity of hand, an excellent 
accountant and mathematician, and, 
(with the assistance of the moon), 
a good astrologer. 

VIII. THE CONJUNCTION OF THE 
SUN AND Mercury :—Destroys the 
mental abilities of the native ; he is 
shallow, superficial, devoid of sound 
judgment or reflection, and though 
he may be qualified in business, he 
will never make any progress in 
the higher branches of science. 

N. B.—As Mercury can never be 
more than 28 degrees from the Sun, 
he can form no aspect, except the 
Mundane parallel. When he forms 
this parallel from the mid-heaven, 
he seems to cause great and bound- 
less ambition. 

IX. Ir MERCURY BE IN CON- 
JUNCTION OR SEXTILE WITH VENUS: 
—The native is fond of poetry, 
music and dancing ; (if Murs assist 
the configuration), he will be an 
excellent painter, and perhaps there 
can be no position which produces 
a better musician, than the Moon 
Separating from Venus and apply- 
ing to Mercury. 

. MERCURY IN GOOD ASPECT 
WITH TRE MOON :—Produces the 
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most splendid abilities; and he is 
eminently successful in every scien- 
tific undertaking. 

N.B. (a) A good aspect of Saturn 
to this configuration, renders the 
native more steady, and more per- 
severing in any pursuit, 

(b) Jf in conjunction or bad 
aspect, the native still possesses 
great abilities; but he is very un- 
settled, continually shifting, not re- 
maining long in any pursuit, and 
always ready to take advantage of 
the credulous and unwary. 

XI. Whenever Mercury and 
Moon are AFFECTED IN A NATIVITY: 
(and not in good aspect with each 
other or the ascendant)—the native 
is liable to metal derangement. 

N. B—(a) Whenever Mereury is 
evilly aspected in a nativity—he 
will operate as a MALEFIC. 

(6) If well aspected—he pro- 
duces good. 

(B). IN Horary QUESTIONS :—~ 

(1) Mercury describes a person 
rather tall, thin, active, with straight 
forhead, thin lips, narrow chin, 
thin face, long arms, hands and 
legs, 

(2) If WELL-DIGNIFIED—he de- 
notes a person quick, active, subtle, 
and well qualitied for learning or 
business. 

If ILL-DIGNIFIED—the person is a 
thief, liar, mean, sharper, full of 
deceit, and low cunning. 

(Imp. N. B.) Mercury cannot be 
more afflicted than by being in con- 
junction with the Sun; or give 
greater abilities than by good as- 
pect of the Moon. 


PARODONES, 


(1) There are certain planets 
said to be in conjunction with the 
Sun, not only when they appear in 
the same degree of their orbit with 
the Sun, but when they are in that 
degree of their orbit diametrically 
opposite to him. (Q) What planets 
are they ? : 

(2) There is one place in the 
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world, where all the planets both 
(inferior and superior), may be 
beheld constantly to move forward 
in the same uniform regular motion, 
though to most places of the earth 
they appear at the same time—to 
be stationary, retrogade, and to 
move very unequally. (Q) What 
place is it ? 

ASTROLOGICAL ANECDOTE OF JOHN 
Picus, PRINCE OF MIRANDULA. 
John Picus, Prince of Miran- 

dula, commonly called Picus Miran- 

dula, it is well known, wrote 12 

books against Astrology—so severe 

and well argued, that he obtained 
the name of Flagellum Astrologo- 


THE LIGHT OF THE EAST. 


[JUNE 


yum. The story rins—that Lucius 
Bellantins (an well known astro- 
loger of his time), and others, got 
the nativity of Picus, and foretold 
that he would die in his 33rd year, 
which provoking him, induced him 
to undertake a most severe satire 
against Astrology; but, dying of 
the same time predicted, he ad- 
mitted that by his own death, he 
had disproved all he had written. 
This should be sufficient to satis- 
fy all doubts in unprejudiced minds, 
N. B.—Vide Batridge’s Almanac 
for 1700 to 1701 for the complete 
account, 
H. M. BANDYOPADHAY, F.TS. 


PARASARA’S SUSLOKA SATAKAM. 
(Continued from page 219). 


aE the lords of the 4th and 10th 

houses be related to each other 

in any one of the four relations, then 

their periods and sub-periods are 
auspicious. 

If the lords of the 6th and 7th 
houses be the same planet and be 
situated in the 10th house, then it is 
auspicious and the lord of the 7th 
house which is united to the lord of 
the 6th house, is also auspicious, 

If the lords of the 2nd and 
7th houses be the same planet 
and be placed in the 4th house, then 
its own period is very auspicious ; or 
if the lords of the 2nd and 7th 
houses be united with each other 
then their periods are auspicious. If 
the lord of the 5th house be related 
to the lords of the6th, 8th and 12th 
houses, then its period is auspicious. 

If the lords of the 9th 10th, 4th, 
and 9th houses be placed in the 
same house, the period of each of 
them is auspicious. If the lords of 
the 4th and 10th houses exchange 
their own houses, then their periods 
and sub-periods are auspicious. 

If the lord of the 9th house be 

laced in the 4th house, or if the 
ord of the 8th house be placed in 


the 4th house, then their periods are 
auspicious. 

It the lord of the 9th house be 
placed in tne 9th place, it produces 
wealth in its own periodą If the 
lord of the ninth house be placed 
in the 10th place, then it is very 
auspicious ; if a planet be placed in 
the 12th house from the lord of the 
planetary period it produces loss of 
wealth in its ownAntar dasd, 

Within the planetary period of 
the lord of the fifth house the 
sub-period of the lord of the 10th 
house is productive of good effect. 
The sub-period of the lord of the 
9th house which is related to the 
lord of the 5th house is auspicious, 
The period of the lord of the 4th 
house und its‘own sub-periods are also 
auspicious, The sub-period of the 
lord of the 5th house within the 
planetary period of the lord of the 
10th house is auspicions. If the 
lords of the 4th aud 9th houses 
be related with each other in any 
one of the four relations, then their 
period and sub-period are auspici- 
ous. If the lords of the 9th and 10th 
houses be placed in the fifth place, 
then their period is auspicious. 


(To be continued.) 


